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the conversations which had been going forward between him and
M. Cambon on colonial questions. The Colonial Secretary was now
absorbed in the fiscal question and in the following September, as
already related, he resigned his office and passed out of the picture.
From June onwards Lansdowne took charge and all subsequent
negotiations were undertaken by the Foreign Office.
The British record1 gives the various stages. On July 6 the French
President, M. Loubet, paid a return visit to London, and it was arranged
that the French Foreign Secretary, M. Delcasse, should accompany
him and hold conversations with Lansdowne. The visit was an.
unqualified success and once more the King punctuated the occasion
by telegraphing in reply to the President's farewell message : " It is
my most ardent wish that the rapprochement between the two countries
may be lasting." Serious business in the meantime had been done
by Lansdowne and Delcasse, who between them surveyed the whole
ground, Newfoundland, Morocco, Siam, New Hebrides, Sokoto, the
Niger and finally Egypt. It was discovered that some of these stub-
born and seemingly unrelated subjects might be settled by an all-round
process of give and take. The British had burnt their ringers rather
badly in Morocco by their patronage of the young Sultan Abdul
Aziz, whose subjects were in active rebellion, and provided they could
get the " open door " for trade and the neutrality of Tangier, to hand
the rest over to France might be good riddance of bad business for
them. The French had wasted a great deal of energy in a fruitless
effort to dislodge the British from Egypt, and if by withdrawing their
opposition they could secure the tree hand in Morocco, that would
be good business for them. Nothing appears to have been said in
this interview about European politics.2 The general impression left
1  Gooch and Temperley, Vol. IE, Chap. XV.
2 M. Etienne, an emissary of the French Foreign Office who visited Lord
Lansdowne on July 2 was less reticent.   He " expressed his belief that the most
serious menace to the peace of Europe ky in Germany, that a good under-
standing between France and England was the only means of holding German
designs in check, and that if such an understanding could be arrived at, England
would find that France would be able to exercise a salutary influence over
Russia and thereby relieve us from many of our troubles with that country "
(Gooch and Temperley, Vol. II, p. 293).
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